THIS OLD LITHOGRAPH was published in Harper’s Weekly of April 24, 1858. It is con- 
hones to he a artist’s conception of General Albert Sidney Johnston’s federal army on 
way to Uta! : 
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F Articles on the ‘ ‘eh Expedition’ 


Why Was Johnston's Army Sent 
To Utah? Writer Offers Reasons 


\(Editor’s note: The episode of Johnston’s Army, known to non-Mormons as “The Mormon 
War,” in 1857 and 1858 is one of the most controversial chapters in Utah history. Kathryn D. 


Groesbeck of Payson, who has written 
offers the reasons as she sees 


By KATHRYN D. GROESBECK 

From the year 1857 to 1861, 
when Camp Floyd was evacu- 
ated, the entire history of Utah 
is concerned with the Utah Ex- 
pedition and the circumstances 
of the Utah War. 

On the part of the United 
States government the record 
began with orders on May 28, 
1857, for troops at Fort Leaven- 
worth to march to Utah. Named 
‘to head the expedition was 
Brevet-Brigadier General W. S. 
Harney. The entire force in- 
eluding civilian teamsters, wa- 
gon masters, and other em- 
ployees and hangers-on totaled 
about 5,000 men. When it ap- 
peared that Harney was a little 
foo anxious “to put down the 
rebellion,” he was replaced 
by Colonel Albert Sidney John- 


‘ton. 
‘State of Rebellion’ 

The words accompanying the 
order for the march explain 
that the civil government of 
Utah Territory was in a state 
of rebellion against the laws and 
authority of the United States. 
This idea was the conclusion 
the Buchanan administration 
reached after three letiers had 


tory. Her article will be presented in 


them and a 


three installments, the 


were such, he added, that 
“bloodshed, robbery, and 
rapine” will reduce the country 
to a “howling wilderness.” Ma- 
graw, it might be noted, later 
became one of the chief sub- 
‘eontractors in supplying the 
Utah Expedition. 
Claims of Letter 
The letter from Indian Agent 


Twiss complained that the sta- 
tions established by the Brig- 
ham Young Company in Ne- 
braska Territory were upsetting 
the Inidan relations on the 
Plains and that the Mormons 
were trying to monopolize all 
trade with the Indians. 

Judge Drummond’s letter of 
resignation and the charges he 
listed against the Mormons 
capped the climax to bring 
about what became known as 
“Buchanan's blunder.” Drum- 
mond said no law of Congress 
was ever considered by the 
Mormons as binding as they 
looked to Brigham Young and 
to him alone for the laws by 
which they are to be governed. 
He accused the male members 
of the church of resisting all 
laws of the country with some 


been sent to President Buchan- 
an by a former mail contrac- 
tor, W. M. F, Magraw; an ap- 


of the men set apart by special 


many excellent historical features for The Daily Herald, 
general story of this chapter in the territory’s his- 


first of which follows.) 


take both the lives and proper- 
ty of persons who questioned 
the authority of the church. In- 
sults, Drummond said, were 
heaped upon Federal officers, 
insults most vulgar and loathe- 
some. 
Accusation Made 


Drummond accused Brigham 
Young of sending to the peni- 
tentiary five or six young men 
from Missouri and Iowa, who 
had violated no criminal law. 
They were just .non-Mormons. 
Drummond said he had come to 
the conclusion, sickening as it 
was, that Captain John W. Gun- 
nison and his party of eight 
were murdered by Indians in 
1853 under the order and direc- 
tion of the Mormons. A. W. 
Babbitt, late secretary of the 
Territory, was murdered, wrote 
Drummond, on the Plains, not 
by Indians as the Mormons 
said, but by a band of Mormons 
under special order by Brigham 
Young. Records, papers, etc., 
of the Supreme Court, Drum- 
mond charged, had been de- 
stroyed by order of the church. 
A treasonable and disgraceful 
state of affairs existed in Utah 
Terrifory according to Drum- 


order of Brigham Young to 
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Though Curtis E. Bolton in 
refuting in June 1857 all that 
Drummond had stated in his 
letter, it appears that lack of 
harmony between Utah and the 
nation grew with the re-appoint- 
ment by President Pierce of 
Brigham Young as governor. 
Howard Stansbury, John W. 
Gunnison, and Thomas L. Kane, 
well-known figures in the coun- 
try, had endorsed Brigham 
Young and probably did more 
service for the Mormon Com- 
munity than any other men in 
America. Brigham Young 
would never have instigated any 
order against Gunnison. 

The truth is that Utah was 
not in rebellion when the ex- 
pedition was projected. The 
Mormons were simply seeking 
to build up their Kingdom of 
God on earth. That was their 
offense, as it had been in Ohio, 
Missouri, and Tllinois. 


mond. 


(To Be Continued) 
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e:) 
THESE WERE SOME of the buildings at old Camp Floyd, established near Fairfield by Col. 
Albert Sidney Johnston and his federal army in 1858 after marching against Utah on orders 
of the president of the United States. Nothing remains of Camp Floyd today but the cemetery 
and a few scattered rocks left from the founda tions of the buildings. (Photo courtesy of the 
Utah State Historical Society) ee ; 


Second In Series 


Eastern Politics Robs Mormons Of 
‘Friends; Army Dispatched to Utah 


17 Feb. (967, 
(Editor’s Note: This is the second in a se ries of three articles by Kathryn D. Groesheck 
of Payson on the Johnston Army episode and Utah. The first, published in Thursday’s 


- Herald, discussed conditions up to the sending of the federal army to Utah by the President 
of the United States.) : 


5 Brigham Young said if the Mor- 
When the Mormon Battalion|who returned were tremendous.|mons were driven {o i 

left for California, instructions) ——————-- “> 
were ‘to conquer” California 
and set up a provisional military 


that ae, hs san as eat] TOIL of 
talion arrived, by then under 


it as barren as when we came 
here.” 


States. This position he could 
reach only as the candidate of 
the State of Illinois that had 
expelled the Mormons. But at 
the Democratic convention 
Douglas was defeated and Bu- 
chanan nominated, During the 
campaign of 1856 both Demo- 
erats and Republicans made 
speeches against the same insti- 
tution, polygamy. The cam- 
paign left the Mormons with no 
ifriends in any of the states and 
it was this very fact, says Ed- 
ward W. Tullidge, early his- 
torian, that pushed the deter- 
mination of the government to 
send the army expedition to 
Utah in 1657, 
Letters Used 

Yet, a reason had to be ofifer- 
ed sufficient for sending an 
Army to Utah. The charges ex- 
pressed in the letters of Ma- 
graw, Drummond, and the In- 
dian Agent seemed enough. 

During the severely cold win- 
ter of 1856 the Mormons, lock- 
ed in the mountains from nearly 
all intercourse with the Eastern 
States, had little idea of the stir 
Utah had created in the rest of 
‘the country since the letters had 
been written to the President 
of the United States, 


It was the Brigham Young 
and Carrying Company 
men pushing through with the 
mail east that first met the 
Army heavy freight wagons on 
their way to Utah. Their team- 
sters would give no information 
concerning their destination. 
Only when the men with the 
Brigham Young Company met 
Nicholas Groesbeck in Kansas 
City headquarters and with him 
went to William H. Russell at 
ithe end of the line, did they 
Jearn that the destination of the 
wagons was Salt Lake City 
with fone soon to follow. The 
men. no time in hurrying 
back home with the news. 
Bring News 

It was July 24, 1857, when the 
Mormons were celebrating their 
tenth anniversary in Utah in 
Big Cottonwood Canyon that A. 
A. Smoot, Judson Stoddard, 
and Elias Smith rode into camp 
to bring the first tidings of war 
— the Nation was marching 
‘against Utah! 

Not one to throw caution to 
the winds, Brigham Young im- 
mediately dispatched messen- 
gers to call back home all eld- 
ers and other loyal Mormons. 
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The pour has been appraised 
as one of the advertis- 
ing accomplishments for the 
state. Maestro Abravanel and 
the 85 mmebers He - Aer 
Symphony  broug! avorable 
ican to the state of Utah 
as well as the United States, In 
all, the orchestra traveled about 
18,000 miles giving a total of 16 
concerts and visiting five for- 
eign countries. Some 14,000 
music lovers in Athens alone 
heard the orchestra perform in 
three concerts there. 

Role 

Mr. Gregory who had a very 
important part to play, himself, 
as manager of the orchestra 
gave the club members and 
guests an interesting account of 
the tour, including ome of the 
hardships encountered when the 
orchestra’s instruments failed 
to arrive for the London con- 


cert. 
Ranks High é 
In response to a question: 
“How does the Utah Symphony 


rank?” Mr. Gregory ventured as 


his opinion that the orchestra 
ranks right around No, 15 in the 
nation, He explained that the 
greatness of an orchestra does 
not necessarily depend on the 
size of its operating fund, but 
rather on the dedication, musi- 
cianship and devotion displayed 
by the members. 

He paid a glowing tribute to 
Maestro Abravanel as the guid- 
ing genius who is largely re- 
sponsible for the greatness of 
the organization. 

160 Recordings 

Mr. Gregory pointed out that 
the symphony has made over 
160 recordings which have made 
phenomenal sales throughout 
the world, : 

He also mentioned, in passing, 
that a Provo native, Don Peter- 
son who play the oboe had re- 
ceived great recognition on the 
tour. 

Mr. Gregory was introduced 
by Max Blliott, program chair- 
man, In charge was Stewart 
Grow, a vice president. A biog- 
raphy of Ralph Reed Olsen was 
presented in the Who Is Who in 
Kiwanis by Arthur D. Taylor. 


Tells Views 

“In his report to headquarters, 
Van Vliet made his views 
known. He also informed his 
superiors that though there was 
an abundance of everything he 
had required for the i 
none would be sold him for that 
purpose by the Mormons. He 
also reported that Brigham 
Young had said if more troops 
came, they would find Utah a 
desert. Van Vliet advised win- 
tering the troops at Fort Brid- 
ger or Fort Supply, both then 
occupied and controlled by the 
Mormons. 

Brigham Young lost no time 
in declaring martial law in the 
Territory with the territorial mi- 
litia (Nauvoo Legion) called 
forth for active duty. He de- 
clared that no one was fo be 
allowed to pass into or through 
or from Utah Territory without 


a permit from the proper of-| 


ficer. This was September, 
1857. 
Fortifications Built 

One of the first acts of the 
militia was to dig trenches 
across Echo Canyon. throw up 
breast works, loosen stones on 
the heights, and in every way 
prepare fo resist the progress 
of any body of men that might 
attempt to pass through the 
canyon. On the side of the Mor- 
mons it was to be a fight with- 
out bloodshed, if possible. Burn 
the country before the Army, 
keep the men from sleeping, 
blockade roads, fell trees over 
the roads, and destroy river 
fords. Leave no grass before 
them. Take no life, but destroy 
their trains, stampede their ani- 
mals, 
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William Selby Harney, 
National Archives,” 
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A Crisis Averted? General Harney 
and the Change in Command 
of the Utah Expedition 


BY WILFORD HILL LECHEMINANT 
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I MAY 1857 THE UNITED Sta’ 


TEs ARMY assigned the command of its 
liam Selby Harney who promptly 

ah problem “he would capture Bri os 
; apostles and execute th oo 
rin the temple of the Latter-d 


Utah Expedition to Gen. Wi 
nounced that to solve the Ut 
Young and the-twelve 
manner and winte 


em in a summary 
ay Saints.” He was 


St. Louis, 1878), 


General Harney BY 


well known as a tough and experienced Indian fighter. Two years 
earlier the public had labeled him “squaw killer” after his regiment 
massacred a village of Sioux Indians near Ash Hollow. This dubious 
exploit was one of many controversial incidents in Harney’s long 
military career. His proponents defended him as an exemplary 
soldier with a flare for gallantry, while to his enemies he was an 
impulsive officer with an inclination for provoking disputes. Such 
was the reputation of Harney, the man who briefly held the Utah 
command twice yet never saw Utah as a military authority. On 
August 29, 1857, his Uta command was given to Col. Albert Sidney 
Johnston and the expedition became known as Johnston's Army. 
Then fora few weeks the next spring Harney held the command of 
the newly formed Department of Utah and was over Johnston. He 
was two weeks en route to Utah when the government learned peace 
had been established with the Mormons and reassigned Harney to 
Oregon. 


“ 


The army’s advance to Utah and its subsequent occupation of 
the territory might have been significantly different under General 
Harney than it was under Colonel Johnston. To help one conjecture 
how Harney might have behaved differently from Johnston, a 
sketch of the actual Utah Expedition is presented and then an 
account of the Mormon reaction to Harney’s threat. This is followed 
by a view of Harney and his character as revealed through the 
impressions of contemporaries and by his role in a number of 
controversies. A theme common to these disputes is Harney’s pro- 
pensity to disregard orders for what he deemed more important 
goals. In contrast, Johnston, a quiet, strong-willed man demon- 
strated during his Utah command a patient compliance to govern- 
ment instructions, including those contrary to his own ideas and 
opinions. It is on this point, conformity to orders, that one might 
imagine differences of consequence between Harney and Johnston 
in directing the Utah Expedition and the impact upon Utah and the 
Mormons. 

On first taking command in 1857 Harney realized the late 
season posed the danger of trapping his forces in the mountain 
snows that winter. While Harney was organizing his troops at Fort 
Leavenworth, an officer wrote, “Now as to Utah. Gene ral Harney is 
opposed to going, strongly so. He has written on that it is impossible 
to move from here with an army this season with any possible 


wes, and it is the general impression here that we will not 


advantag 


